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BISMARCK AS A MAKER OF EMPIRE. 1 

HANOVER, Nassau and Electoral Hesse, like the free 
city of Frankfort, had disregarded Bismarck's injunction 
of neutrality during 1866, and at the close of that war they 
paid the price of their temerity by losing all political identity. 
But the foes of the minister's own choosing were, on the other 
hand, his devoted friends before the ink was dry on the signa- 
tures to the peace. Austria lost no territory, and Saxony 
remained intact ; Bavaria was held to no penalty but the assent 
to an honorable military convention. The new constitution of 
North Germany was the frank acceptance of the liberal policy 
which hailed from Baden, though Baden was, for reasons to be 
shown later, refused the enjoyment of it. Contempt for the 
old indirect Prussian system of suffrage in three classes could 
find no more scathing expression than the venomous sarcasm 
now used by Bismarck. Adopting Vincke's phrase of " num- 
bering souls," he utterly discarded his own former plea of not 
measuring political power by pounds of human flesh and blood. 
Then and later he justified the adoption of universal suffrage 
as a measure to rouse patriotism, the social consequences of 
which, he admitted, could not be foreseen. The war had been 
won by simple soldiers, types of his beloved German people 
— men who, during the campaign, had with soaked garments 
and empty stomachs munched their mouldy bread, guileless of 
pillage, faithful and true. To them and theirs he proposed to 
intrust the fate of the confederation which was to be the fore- 
runner of empire. 

The first Diet, though styled Imperial {Reichstag), for lack 
of a better name, was in reality a modern national assembly. 
Elected by universal suffrage, it was in fact just such a repre- 
sentative parliament as the snuffy professors of 1848 had con- 
ceived but had failed to realize. Her new acquisitions, including 

1 See " Bismarck's Apprenticeship," Political Science Quarterly, XIV, 418. 
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Schleswig-Holstein, had given to Prussia a well-consolidated 
territory, one-quarter larger than the old, and had increased 
her population by four and a half millions. The people who 
were thus suddenly transformed into Prussians hated Prussia, 
but their bitterness was somewhat assuaged by the fact that 
the transfer was a definite step to a German unity in which, 
like other Germans, they had a full share. Moreover, Bismarck 
had learned that such unity could be expressed only by uni- 
versal suffrage; and his own anxieties appear to have been 
somewhat allayed by the observation that the institution had 
proved itself, both in France and in the United States, to be 
the most conservative of all forms whereby public opinion can 
express itself — so conservative, in fact, as to be often reac- 
tionary. With universal suffrage, therefore, and the perfect 
unity of army administration throughout the federal limits, he 
was in 1 867 content ; and he appears also to have been aware 
that the process of centralization, once begun, is irrepressible. 

On the other hand, Prussia spared no pains to soothe the 
self respect, and no expense to gratify the harmless vanity, of 
the minor powers associated with her in the first expression of 
German unity. Her embassies were stately, her despatches 
punctilious, her diplomatic attitude correct : no exhibition of 
regard was neglected. The pettiest sovereignty was untram- 
meled in the exercise of its control over roads, railways and 
river navigation, in regulating courts, schools and churches. 
Common interest gently, steadily and firmly enforced the 
desirability of uniformity in the administration of the customs, 
already controlled by an annual congress representing the 
states concerned. The Princes had voted in 1 863 a plan for a 
Federal Council. This the Confederation adopted as the 
expression of equality and identity for every state at the bar 
of public opinion ; and these, together with their unity, were 
to be made further manifest by the one-chamber parliament 
of all. There was no ministry responsible to the twenty-four 
constituent sovereigns, but merely a president of the council, 
named by the King of Prussia and styled chancellor. Primus 
inter pares, and therefore impotent without his fellows, it was 
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only with their assent that he was to conduct federal affairs 
in all foreign relations. 

The state diets might at any time have thrown obstacles in 
the way of this slack and vague, yet efficient, union. The peo- 
ples of each sovereign, however, felt and feel the efficacy of 
universal suffrage in the Imperial Diet ; it would be, as so far 
it has been, impossible for the diet of any state or the diets 
of any combination of states to meddle with a power more 
immediately and generally popular than the local parliaments. 
From the first, Prussia was a tender mother to her nestlings, 
considerate, wise and just. This was because Bismarck, made 
chancellor as a matter of course, for well-nigh a generation was 
able to control the policy he had conceived and inaugurated. 

With a confederacy embracing all North Germany, present- 
ing a solid front without and soundly organized within, guided 
by a military spirit resting secure in military strength, the 
neighboring powers had now to reckon. Especially was this 
true of France ; for in the new Napoleonic imperialism of that 
country Germany saw a recurrence to the temper of the First 
Empire. It is taken for granted by most neutral writers that 
Bismarck had for twenty years cherished the resolve to anni- 
hilate the power of France when opportunity should be ripe, 
and light words both of his youth and of his extreme old age 
lend themselves to support the view. For twenty years he 
certainly had worked toward German unification under Prussian 
leadership, but the facts of that period do not in any way lend 
themselves to the interpretation put upon them in this sense. 1 
The indications both of active life and of the autobiography 
are all significant of an attitude of readiness, but not of set 
purpose. That Bismarck early divined the duplicity of Napo- 
leon III, and of Austria too, seems unquestionable. 2 The 
latter he already felt at Frankfort, would shrink from no sac- 
rifice to secure an alliance which would checkmate Prussia. 
In a conversation at Fontainebleau 3 and another at Biarritz, 

1 See the Historische Zeitschrift, March, 1900. 

2 Bismarck, Gedanken und Erinnerungen, p. 240. 

3 June 26, 1862. That at Biarritz was in October, 1865. 
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both with the French Emperor, he gathered indications that 
Austria might hope for Silesia and Prussia for the duchies of 
the north, the former as a compensation for Venice and the 
latter in return for ceding to France lands on the Moselle and 
the Rhine. 

Had the contest of 1 866 between Prussia and Austria been 
indecisive, France might have intervened with a virtual com- 
mand; as it was, Benedetti, Napoleon Ill's plenipotentiary, 
appeared at Nikolsburgh too late (July n-12, 1866) even for 
the eirenic proposition that Austria should withdraw entirely 
from Germany and that a German confederation south of the 
Main should offset that to be formed north of it. This inter- 
vention, justifiable from the standpoint of Austria's desire, was 
nevertheless an impertinence in view of Prussia's power. Yet 
to all outward appearance Bismarck was pleased, for he urged 
the proud Lewis II of Bavaria to hasten the consummation of 
a second confederacy. 1 But Benedetti, le petit Corse enragi, as 
he was afterward called, was utterly blind to Prussia's real 
strength ; Mentz or war was virtually the alternative which 
he indicated to Bismarck, and Bismarck had no hesitancy in 
accepting that of war. Not a single concession would the 
Chancellor make. But for the cholera which was devastating 
the German camps it is possible, though not probable, that the 
Franco-Prussian war would have occurred four years earlier, 
under conditions little favorable to the establishment of popu- 
lar government in any degree for Germany. However, the 
United States, now permanently reunited, was making its first 
move on the chessboard of world-policy, by showing the door 
of North America to the French army invading Mexico ; and 
Napoleon III could do nothing in Europe but display his 
weakness by the iteration of his demands, which were backed 
by no sanction of real power. 

When Bismarck received the Napoleonic claims to the 
French frontier of 1814, — namely, the lands on the left bank 
of the Rhine belonging to Bavaria and Hesse, — he had only to 

1 To the Reichstag he declared, on April 10, 1867, that, two German parlia- 
ments once established, no human power could prevent their eventual coalition. 
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exhibit the proposition to these two states, in order to secure 
their panic-stricken adhesion to the projects for annihilating 
French pretensions which were then for the first time definite 
in his mind. The other two South German states, Baden and 
Wiirtemberg, were only too eager to form a military alliance 
with the North. Thus Germany was no longer in three slices : 
Austria apart, she was already virtually one, and in addition 
she was supported by the moral sense of continental Europe. 
As to England, it is well known that Bismarck could not love 
her. 1 The means of disturbing her serenity without incurring 
any obligation were easily found, for he temporized while 
Napoleon III demanded both the evacuation of Luxemburg 
by Prussia and the right to enter Belgium with his army. 
Could this have secured the solid welding of German with 
French interests, an exchange of the Scheldt for the Rhine 
would have been a bargain not repugnant to Bismarck. This 
he is asserted by French writers to have confessed in suggest- 
ive phrase at the Tuileries in 1867. But Napoleon I lost his 
crown, as he himself admitted, in fighting for the possession 
of Antwerp, the wharf of all central Europe ; Napoleon III 
was to lose his for the mere suggestion of such a thing, 
whether made by Bismarck, as the French claim, or by the 
second emperor of France himself. England was, of course, 
outraged at the thought, and her neutrality in any conflict was 
thus assured. The wily Prussian squire had the documentary 
evidence of everything except that certain conversation in 
which his share is uncertain ; and to the horror of Europe, 
England included, on August 10, 1870, he produced to all 
concerned a photographic reproduction of his originals. 

As yet, however, although a substantial unity of North 
Germany had been secured, both in the admirable working of 
the customs union and in the unification of military command, 
the inefficiency of the military contingents from other states 
and districts than Prussia was deplorable. Schleswig-Holstein 
had never known military conscription ; Hanover was sullen ; 

1 That England and English life had much that he thought admirable is clear 
from the eighth chapter of the Gedanken und Erinnerungen. 
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the Bavarians uncertain ; Wiirtembergers were scarcely a re- 
spectable militia ; and the men of Baden were neither drilled 
nor equipped to the new standard. While the French had not 
as yet the chassepot or the mitrailleuse, they and the Prussians 
were the only European nations ready for war, in respect of 
drill and munitions ; on the return of the divisions that had 
occupied Mexico the French army might easily be too strong 
for the Prussian. On this presumption Napoleon III demanded 
the evacuation of Luxemburg by its Prussian garrison. All 
Prussia was aflame, but Bismarck stood firm. Recalling the 
shambles of Sadowa, he declared he would never fight again 
except for German union. But at the very moment when France 
put forth her hand for the great frontier fortress and offered a 
price to the King of the Netherlands, it was evacuated and 
neutralized; while at the same time, by a diplomatic combina- 
tion, the purchase of the Belgian railway system was forbidden 
to French capitalists. Exasperation at Paris was ready for 
any insane explosion. But Bismarck had gained time, which 
was shrewdly husbanded. The great Prussian officers ex- 
pounded their plans so as to arouse public opinion in Bavaria. 1 

When Bavaria refused to inaugurate the South German Con- 
federation, to both Baden and Wiirtemberg was refused admis- 
sion to that of North Germany, lest Lewis II should take 
alarm, denounce the three years' military convention and join 
hands with Austria and France. All went well outwardly 
until, in 1869, the Bavarian prime minister, Hohenlohe, who 
was an advocate of German unity, was overthrown by the 
conservative majority in the chambers. This was a sinister 
augury, for the term of the military convention would end the 
following year. 

It was a distant and a distracted land in which were forged 
the diplomatic weapons that arrayed Bavaria with Prussia 
against France. The throne of Spain was vacant and there 
was a double candidacy. Thus far, as we have seen, the 
diplomacy of Napoleon III had been perfectly correct; in 
some respects it had even been friendly to Prussia. In 1 865 

1 Bismarck's conversations : with Sepp, May 21, 1868; with Volk, June 12. 
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he had been willing to ally himself with her against Austria, in 
return for compensation on the left bank of the Rhine ; he 
furthered the alliance of Prussia with Italy ; in return for 
neutrality he had at Nikolsburgh, in 1866, demanded the 
frontier of 18 14; on August 5 he asked besides for Luxem- 
burg ; on August 20 Benedetti, convinced that " Mentz or 
war" was impracticable, stipulated for Saarlouis, Landau and 
Luxemburg, cautiously tapping about the question of a united 
Germany in return for Belgium ; on the 29th this suggestion 
was put in writing ; next year the Emperor sought to pur- 
chase Luxemburg from the King of the Netherlands, but 
failed. Then it was that, finally thwarted in the effort for 
territorial aggrandizement sufficient to retain the primacy of 
France, Napoleon III turned from Prussia to negotiate with Aus- 
tria and Italy; and an agreement was reached, in June, 1870, 
according to which France was to declare war in April, 1871, 
occupy South Germany at once, and hold it until the armies of 
the two other powers should be ready to advance against the 
North German Confederation. These negotiations and results 
were probably known to Bismarck ; certainly they were sus- 
pected by him. They explained Bavaria's apparent recal- 
citrance and created a crisis in which nothing but quick 
prevention could save him. His feint and guard were alike 
ready. 

As early as 1868 1 it was suggested that a Hohenzollern, 
Charles of Roumania, grandson of Stephanie de Beauharnais, 
would make a proper king of Spain. He was kin to the Bona- 
partes, a Catholic and yet a Hohenzollern. In 1869 Prussian 
representatives at Madrid discussed the question. 2 Busch 
tells also how the venal Spanish press was manipulated from 
Berlin. But the thought of a Hohenzollern reigning beyond 
the Pyrenees was intolerable to France, and Charles therefore 
refused to be a candidate for the throne of Spain in 1 869. The 
name of his younger brother Leopold was substituted, and three 
times the Spanish ministry offered to present his name to the 

1 Aus dem Leben Konig Karl's von Rumanien, I, 312. 

2 Unruh, Erinnerungen. 
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Cortes. King William of Prussia would neither approve nor 
disapprove, and Leopold each time refused the candidacy. 
Bismarck, in concert with Moltke, then took up the project, and 
the former sent a letter to General Prim by his confidential 
secretary, Lothar Bucher. The offer was made to Leopold by 
the Spanish cabinet once more, and in June, 1870, the Prince 
accepted, though with manifest reluctance. 

Some of these facts came to the knowledge of Grammont, 
the shallow and hasty prime minister of Napoleon III, and an 
effort was promptly made to protest at Berlin through the 
regular channels. In vain : to the French charge d'affaires 
the Foreign Office pleaded ignorance ; a family matter 1 con- 
cerned only the head of the family, King William, then 
on a holiday at Ems. Acceptance or rejection could not be 
a political affair or a cause of war. Bismarck was at Varzin ; 
Werther, Prussian ambassador at Paris, was also temporarily 
absent from his post ; it seemed to the headstrong Benedetti, 
summering in the Black Forest, that he could execute his 
orders only by following the King of Prussia to his near-by 
Rhenish resort. Meantime, between Varzin, Berlin and Ems 
the wires were hot with telegrams. Those received and sent 
in Ems passed through the hands of Abeken, an adroit and 
conscientious, but mild and passive, member of the Foreign 
Office staff. 2 

At the present time the number and contents of the Ger- 
man messages are unknown ; but the French procedure, which 
is well known, makes the course of events sufficiently clear. 
Grammont committed diplomatic suicide by overhaste and 
superciliousness, having in Benedetti a congenial agent. Such 
a pair were sure to confound a family question with politics 
and, in the delicate equipoise of the latter, create a situation 
which might be used as events should point out the way. The 
excitement in Paris was intense and the violence of the press 
unparalleled. It might even be that France would declare war 
a year earlier than she intended, and that, too, on a very flimsy 

1 Bismarck, Gedanken und Erinnerungen, p. 432. 

2 K. Abeken: Ein schlichtes Leben in bewegter Zeit. (Berlin, 1899.) 
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pretext, especially if Leopold should now withdraw, as was 
almost certain. Bismarck considered Napoleon III the per- 
sonification of incapacity (une grande incapacity tntconnue) and 
Grammont a dunderhead (Dummkopf). The German Chan- 
cellor claimed to believe that the candidacy of a grandson of 
Murat would in the end be acceptable to the French Emperor. 1 
If he really did entertain such a belief, it proves that he had 
little insight as to the central, cardinal fact of what was on the 
whole the most delicate, ill-balanced and hazardous of his 
diplomatic campaigns. 

On July 9 Benedetti demanded that King William should 
forbid the candidacy of his kinsman, and the sovereign flatly 
refused. On the nth the ambassador renewed his pressure, 
and again the head of the Hohenzollerns declared the Prince 
to be a free agent. On the 13th Benedetti unceremoniously 
approached the Prussian King in a public place. Leopold, to 
Bismarck's chagrin, had again withdrawn, and Werther, equally 
to the Chancellor's disgust, was once more at his post. The 
fact of Leopold's withdrawal was, therefore, known at Paris 
directly from Madrid and in all the circles of the initiated. 
Consequently, the King, assured of Leopold's withdrawal and 
of the fact that Benedetti knew it too, repulsed the ambassador 
with some show of resentment, calling to his attention the fact 
that he himself must be even better informed than any one else. 
This meeting took place on the public walk, and at once 
William summoned Bismarck to Ems. Bismarck hastened as 
far as Berlin and, alighting at his own house, invited Moltke 
and Roon to dine with him. Learning that Benedetti had 
demanded still another interview with his master, he tele- 
graphed, refusing to go to Ems and declaring that, if this last 
demand were granted, he would resign ; a few hours later he 
sent a second despatch, saying that, if the audience had been 
given, he presumed that he was no longer in office. 

The response came in the famous Ems telegram, a docu- 
ment not well adapted to Bismarck's purposes. The aged 
King was averse to war and Abeken mirrored his feeling in the 

1 Bismarck, Gedanken und Erinnerungen, p. 431. 
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mild language employed. Benedetti had been too graciously 
and courteously treated, and in this fact Bismarck felt that his 
sovereign had risked the national honor. The French envoy 
should have been sternly repulsed in his arrogance and should 
have been referred to the Prussian ministers in his persistent 
bad breeding. The war, Bismarck knew, was inevitable ; it had 
been postponed, he feared, by a foolish sacrifice of prestige. 
Here is the despatch which, when deciphered, Bismarck read 
to his guests : 

His Majesty writes to me : " Count Benedetti encountered me 
on the promenade in order to demand, with a manner which at the 
close was impertinent (sekr zudringlich), that I should authorize him 
to telegraph at once that I engaged myself for all future time never 
again to give my consent, if the Hohenzollerns should revive their 
candidacy. I repelled him finally with some severity (etwas ernsf), 
for we neither should nor could accept such engagements d tout 
jamais. I naturally said to him that as yet I had no news, and 
since he was earlier informed by way of Paris and Madrid than I, 
he doubtless understood that my government was again out of 
account." His Majesty has since received a note from the Prince 
[Antoine Hohenzollern]. Inasmuch as his Majesty said to Count 
Benedetti that he expected news from the Prince, he has decided, in 
connection with the above expectation and with the advice of both 
Count Eulenberg and myself, not to receive Count Benedetti again, 
but to have an adjutant say that his Majesty now has confirmation 
of the news which Benedetti had already received from Paris and 
has nothing further to say to the envoy. His Majesty leaves it to 
your Excellency's judgment as to whether or not the new demand of 
Benedetti's and its refusal should be communicated simultaneously 
both to our ambassadors and to the press. 

(Signed) Abeken. 

From these calm and dispassionate words, words which 
depressed the two generals profoundly, and which Moltke said 
sounded like a retreat, the Chancellor, without change or addi- 
tion, but by a process of elimination, compounded the following 
call to arms : 

After the news of the withdrawal of the hereditary Prince of 
Hohenzollern had been officially communicated to the imperial 
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French government by the royal Spanish government, the French 
ambassador again made a demand on his Majesty the King, in Ems, 
to authorize him to telegraph to Paris that his Majesty the King 
bound himself for all future time never again to give his consent, 
should the Hohenzollerns resume their candidacy. His Majesty the 
King thereupon refused to receive the ambassador again, and 
informed him through an adjutant that his Majesty had nothing 
further to communicate to the ambassador. 

This Bismarck said he intended should be the red rag to the 
Gallic bull. And it proved its efficacy. So inflamed was the 
frantic jingoism of the French press that the imperial govern- 
ment could not withstand the pressure and France declared 
war. Bismarck's conduct was strictly correct, according to 
the custom of European diplomacy : he obeyed his implied 
orders and he told the truth ; he did not communicate a con- 
fidential note to the public. Yet at the bar of history the 
great Chancellor will ever stand charged with falsification and 
something closely akin to forgery. France had an utterly 
mistaken confidence in her own strength and in a balance of 
power long since vanished, while Germany was quick to resent 
what seemed an insult to her most respected sovereign, a 
gentle old man of seventy-three at that. Both France and 
Germany were the victims of a misunderstanding, because both 
desired war — one to keep, one to secure unity; one to pre- 
serve and one to win the prestige of leadership in Europe. 
Both likewise desired what was called a scientific frontier : 
France, the river Rhine ; Germany, the Vosges Mountains. It 
seems likely, on the whole, that the judgment of history will 
exonerate France from the direct provocation and forgive 
Bismarck's conduct for the sake of the cause. 

The management of the war was, of course, in the hands of 
Moltke and Roon, assisted by a picked corps of staff and line 
officers, produced by a long process of selection as ruthless as 
that of nature. Yet on one occasion Bismarck's influence was 
paramount in regard to that severity of operations which made 
the conflict so short, sharp and decisive. Viewed in detail, 
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the behavior of Bismarck was harsh. He was literally ubiqui- 
tous. The Chancellor and his staff lived, worked, initiated, 
restrained, slept, ate, travelled, copied, deciphered, acted, fled, 
returned, reconnoitered — in short, deployed their total compli- 
cated activities, in flying headquarters composed of a train of 
carriages, with their semi-military character unconcealed, Bis- 
marck wearing conspicuously the white cuirassier uniform of a 
regiment in the home guard. So persistent was his dogging on 
the heels of actual operations that once, on August 18, near 
Gravelotte, he narrowly escaped capture. His pose — whether 
conscious or not, is hard to determine, but a pose nevertheless — 
was that of the pious younker, reading his Moravian devotions 
and the minatory verses of the Psalms which his wife sent from 
Varzin. Like his King, he hailed every successive victory 
as a direct intervention of God. With shrewd insight and a 
profound humanitarian impulse, he desired and even longed 
for peace on the evening of Sedan ; because by negotiation 
Napoleon III could then have secured his two armies for the 
repression of internal violence, could have restored his humbled 
empire and have taken up the r6le of Austria after 1866 — that 
of a chastened second-rate power, easy to manage, suited to 
subserviency in the monarchical state system of Europe. To the 
dejected, exhausted, broken Emperor of the French, Bismarck 
was all courtesy ; the severe terms of capitulation, as they were 
actually laid down, were dictated by the generals. 

Nevertheless, Bismarck was a second Bliicher in the bitter- 
ness of his soul toward the French. It is to the credit of the 
military men that they cared in the main for the organized foe 
only : they fought fiercely and negotiated chivalrously, though 
firmly. But in Bismarck the memories of infancy and youth 
revived in a fierce flame. Against the first Napoleon the popu- 
lations of Germany had combined to resist military invasion : 
they had devastated fertile districts lest the enemy might find 
means of subsistence ; they had stopped at nothing likely to 
stem a fatal tide. But the people of France might not do like- 
wise without incurring the Chancellor's bitter blame ; prison- 
ers of war were a troublesome incumbrance regarded with 
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dismay ; any humanitarian sentiment was abhorrent, so far as 
it tended to prolong the war. With an unjustified and unjusti- 
fiable cynicism, Bismarck's philosophy could see in the French 
nothing but a race of vengeful, feline, fire-spitting effeminates. 1 
He thought them a nation of zeroes, of Cossacks with a veneer 
of civilization ; charged them with having used explosive bul- 
lets at Woerth or balls coated with poison. The charred ruins 
of French homes, he said, smelt of fried onions ; and he taunted 
bands of prisoners as if they were criminals. For the plain 
French soldier he had none of the respect he had expressed 
for his Prussians in 1 866. Finally, in a rather venomous defi- 
ance of the exalted ladies at the Berlin court, and even of 
Moltke, who hesitated on grounds of expediency, he forced 
the bombardment of Paris. 

Justice compels the admission that throughout the war the 
great Chancellor was in a bad humor. The truth is that he 
shuddered at carnage ; he could describe a battlefield with 
picturesque abhorrence because he recoiled from war ; like the 
child compelled to swallow an unsavory morsel, he wanted to 
make quick work of it, and he was not over nice in the method. 
The terms of peace which he would gladly have made, and at 
the earliest possible moment, were such as would have secured 
a neutralized buffer state between France and Germany, or, 
failing that, a few impregnable fortresses, and in addition a 
war indemnity calculated with nice proportion to that which 
Napoleon I had exacted from Prussia. Indeed, he was urgent 
and clamorous for peace on some such terms as these. In 
order that no possible avenue of approach to peace might 
escape him, he divided his attention among all the possibili- 
ties, negotiating indifferently with the agents of the French 
Empress, with Regnier or with Boyer ; 2 or with those of the 
people, with Favre or with Thiers. 

Eminently practical, he was just as indifferent to the idealist 

1 Bluntschli, Denkwiirdiges aus meinem Leben, April 30, 1868. Busch, Bis- 
marck und seine Leute. 

2 Regnier, as tradition runs, claimed to represent the Prince Imperial on the 
strength of possessing a photograph of the boy, and Boyer was the representative 
of Bazaine. 
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clamor of the German professors for their " brothers " of 
Alsace as he was to the wordy eloquence of Favre. He 
wanted millions for defense and indemnity ; he coarsely joked 
at Favre's corpulence, as due to a diet of horse flesh during 
the siege of Paris ; and then railed at his enlightened plea of 
national rights in the field of morals. But he did quail before 
Thiers, probably remembering the power of the historian to 
pillory the unworthy. 

In certain ways, suspicion arises that throughout the war and 
in all the negotiations he was acting the ogre's rdle, in order 
that he might heighten the effects of the transformation scene at 
the end of the great drama. If so, he failed in the very climax ; 
for he was forced, by the national hate and pride which he 
himself had so carefully nurtured, into the irreparable diplo- 
matic blunder of annexing to Germany peoples to whom the 
thought was revolting — one of them as purely French as the 
other was but indifferently German. France paid the exacted 
indemnity as easily as nature spends her favors, yet she does 
not forget or forgive the loss of her provinces; but for the 
"one and only" question, that of Alsace-Lorraine, she might 
be in the closest alliance with the German Empire at this 
moment — an alliance earnestly desired by German seers, who 
fear that otherwise there may be, at no distant date, only three 
world-powers in the womb of time : Russia, Great Britain and 
the United States. The German Empire with France could 
easily forefend such a catastrophe, but separate they are alike 
disturbed by a sense of helplessness. 

The long-debated question as to the true founder of the 
German Empire has passed into the limbo of academic debates. 
The diary of Frederick III has settled the fact that there was 
not one founder, but three : the Hohenzollerns, represented by 
the Crown Prince ; the organized force of Prussia, represented 
by Bismarck, Moltke and Roon ; and, finally, Germany itself, 
not even excepting Bavaria. Again the popular voice demanded 
a mediaeval name for a modern entity. " So be it," said Bis- 
marck, "the name does not make the thing." And, indeed, 
the sleeping Barbarossa, nodding in his limestone cavern 
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beneath the Kyffhauser and leaning on the slab through which 
his beard has grown, was not awakened. Nor was the mediaeval 
unity of Italy with Germany under a German prince reestab- 
lished to the slightest degree. The new empire was merely 
the North German Confederation, enlarged by the entrance 
of the South German states into the federal compact. Nor 
was the process marked by enthusiasm. The preliminary 
negotiations were tedious; and it was only by tenacity that 
kings, princes, chancellor and generals, each recalcitrant in a 
way, secured a final result — a result brought forth with sorrow 
and anguish. The old Prussian king — by divine right, as he 
thought — was not easily transformed into a popular sovereign : 
it grieved him sorely to be a sovereign by the grace of an 
elective assembly, to wear an imperial crown tendered by a 
congress drawing mocking grimaces at its own plight, and to 
receive a fulsome address composed by Lasker, the clever little 
Hebrew who led it. The Chancellor negotiated the necessary 
treaties with the sovereigns of Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Baden, 
anxiously safeguarding the pride of each, and standing out for 
little except the guaranties of an indefinite Prussian leadership 
in a loose Amphictyonic league. So, at any rate, the superficial 
conceived ; but, indefinite as it was, the leadership was real — 
military, economic and legislative. Lewis II of Bavaria con- 
descended to copy a prearranged draught written by Bismarck's 
own pen, requesting the King of Prussia, in the name of his 
coordinate divine-right brothers, to take the purple merely as 
the first among equals. 

The scene at the proclamation of the empire at Versailles 
has been depicted by a Prussian court painter, exactly as a 
French artist limned that of Napoleon Bonaparte's coronation 
— to wit, with utter disregard of literal accuracy, but yet with 
the idealization that expresses truth as the critic of the times 
should have seen it. There should have been wild enthusiasm ; 
the great personages should have faced the future with sanguine 
cheerfulness ; chastened joy should have pervaded the scene. 
Alas! poor human nature! Every actor in the drama shud- 
dered on the brink of an unknown, untried experience. The 
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shrinking King, the urgent Crown Prince, the sorry sovereigns 
of South Germany, the exasperated deputies of North Germany, 
unwilling to jeopardize their power by sharing it — all these 
alike listened with sullen firmness as the Chancellor read the 
final fatal paper, every clause of which was his own work. 
The document set the seal to every compromise Bismarck had 
suggested, and it left none of those present where they had 
so far been anchored. The Grand Duke of Baden gave the 
signal for a cheer, and a cheer was given ; but it sounded like 
a kind of gladiatorial salutation. The audience, moreover, 
hailed Emperor William ; it hailed neither William, Emperor 
of Germany, nor William, German Emperor ; and the person 
concerned was furious at what he considered a premeditated 
and gratuitous slight. This was on January 18, 1871, at Ver- 
sailles ; just six months later at Berlin the star actors in the 
tableau first realized the degree of their success. Their return 
to home and the fatherland was an ovation more impressive 
than any Roman triumph, for an entire people hailed with 
passionate admiration the men who had secured for them the 
oft-deferred, but racial, secular and even millennial, ideal of 
German unity. By the peace of Frankfort (May 10, 1871), 
Germany took Alsace and part of Lorraine, including the 
powerful fortresses of Strasburg and Metz, and made the line 
marked by the peaks of the Vosges Mountains her so-called 
scientific frontier. South German enthusiasm for nationality 
for a time weakened both particularist local pride and confes- 
sional prejudice. The Federal Empire comprised twenty-five 
states and the common imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Its total population was over forty millions, its constitution 
was democratic and its director a Protestant king, representing 
no personal or hereditary leadership, but solely the hegemony 
of its most powerful member. 

The German generals seem scarcely to have realized or 
understood how utterly the war and its climax in the capitula- 
tion of Paris had disintegrated the political structure of France. 
But so it was ; an Oriental envoy to France, looking for a 
government and its seat, was represented in a clever satire of 
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that time as having been sore bestead. In fact, at one point 
Bismarck actually asked Thiers whether he believed himself to 
have sufficient plenipotence to make further negotiation worth 
while. Above all, there was the anxious question of France 
as a possible debtor; that matter once decided, territory she 
must cede. But the vital matter of the war indemnity, — could 
a land so splintered possibly pay it ? Bismarck did not disdain 
to open negotiations with any embryonic French government ; 
even the bloody Commune might become master of the vaults 
where lay the treasure, and he found even its anarchic leaders 
sufficiently patriotic, or at least sufficiently shrewd, to guar- 
antee the country's solvency. Of course any of the half-dozen 
cliques eager to take the reins when peace should have been 
made had a vital interest in making peace possible, and peace 
without pay they knew to be a chimera. So Bismarck had his 
choice ; and he chose Thiers, putting at the historian's disposal 
the troublesome, expensive prisoners of war in German fort- 
resses. With this army the radical democracy was crushed, 
the treasure vaults secured and the olive branch elevated. The 
passion for peace was satisfied, the streams of redeeming gold 
began to trickle into German coffers ; and, proportionately, 
bits of French land were evacuated, and the new, transitional, 
uncertain government took its seat at Paris. Most people 
believed that the Thiers administration would end in a restora- 
tion of constitutional monarchy in some form. The refitting 
and reestablishment of France up to that point was Bismarck's 
own work, done in his own way. But he was no seer, after all, 
and he failed to appreciate the recuperative forces of his 
adversary. The government of national defense became, not 
a monarchy in any kind, but a republic — a republic which has 
persisted and will persist in some form, for the plain reason 
that the processes of historic evolution have been reestablished 
by it. Witness the fact that under it every department of 
public activity has been regenerated : army, navy, justice, 
schools — all are organized as never before on a sound modern 
popular basis. France has turned down and glued fast the 
page of imperialism; now, looking forward, she is girding 
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herself for a settlement of the still open ecclesiastical question, 
pivotal henceforward, as always, for complete reform ; and 
she aims, apparently, at nothing less than the abrogation of 
Napoleon's Concordat and the establishment of a voluntary 
ecclesiastical system, for the sake, not of religion, but of a 
secular independence as yet scarcely existent. 

There remains in Germany a survival of absolutism which 
the other peoples of the West find it difficult to comprehend — 
the defiant claim of legitimacy for its ruling houses. This 
sentiment is uncompromising and jealous, quick-witted and 
observant as the fox when startled by the baying of the hounds 
and the note of the huntsman's horn. Nowhere was legitimacy 
more alert than in the Prussian court ; and its devotees, from 
the august Empress downwards, had a piercing insight as to 
the consequences, should France become a stable republic. 
The very name of monarchy, absolute and constitutional alike, 
would be discredited so far as it proved to be an institution 
not indispensable ; in Latin lands, at least, its days would surely 
be numbered. It was, therefore, with anxious preoccupation 
that its German devotees noted the conduct of the French 
legitimists and the Comte de Chambord. Among the Prussian 
legitimists Bismarck was now an object of suspicion, and to 
circumvent him they had recourse to the device so regularly 
recurrent in Prussian history — that of a camarilla, or kitchen 
cabinet. They had at hand an adroit, fearless, ambitious agent, 
in the person of Count Harry von Arnim, a great noble lately 
appointed ambassador at Paris, whose single thought was to 
hoist Bismarck with his own petard, appropriating for himself 
the rdle which the Chancellor had played from 1851-^58. He 
therefore plunged into the troubled waters of monarchical 
scheming at Paris, depicted the horrors of a republic that was 
certain to eventuate in military despotism and sought to 
impress his views on Manteuffel, commander of the German 
army of occupation. Bismarck warned von Arnim that a 
subordinate could not have a policy contradictory to that of his 
superior. But the ambassador, assured of support from the 
court circles of Berlin, including both the Emperor and the 
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Empress, persisted until the monarchical cause apparently 
triumphed and Thiers, having paid the vast war indemnity to 
the last stiver, fell on May 24, 1873. 

As the details of Thiers's overthrow were better known, 
Germany was startled into anxious resentment, and this finally 
developed into fierce indignation ; for the young empire now 
seemed menaced by a danger antipodal to that spectre which 
the Prussian legitimists had summoned in the name of their 
cause. The French reactionaries had secured a majority in 
the assembly, by means of a weapon which Bismarck himself 
had forged. At Versailles, in the beginning of November, he 
had listened to the proposition of two great Roman prelates, 
Ledochowski of Posen and Bonnechose of Rouen, for a resto- 
ration of the Pope's temporal power, suggesting to them that, 
as one hand washes the other, they should immediately agitate 
in ecclesiastical circles for peace. They did so, but gained 
nothing ; for Gallicanism proved stronger than Ultramontanism, 
and their personal efforts did not prove efficient. The Pope 
had always regarded Bismarck as his foe, and the King of Italy 
felt assured of permanent German support ; but Ketteler, arch- 
bishop of Mentz, re-knit negotiations for German favor and 
asked that the relations between the Catholic Church and the 
secular authority throughout the German empire should be the 
same as they already were in Prussia. Bismarck demurred, in 
view of the annoyances to which the Prussian situation had 
already given rise ; and, as a reason, said that, while Catholic 
laymen might be and continue good subjects under a Protestant 
power, the clergy must, by the very nature of their spiritual 
mandates, meddle unduly with secular affairs. The remark, 
like the whole negotiation, was semi-jocose ; but Ketteler failed. 
At once the Catholic or Centre party began to lift up its head. 
It had been formed in 1 860 ; but, displaying little vitality, it 
had at intervals been entirely dormant ; now it was appar- 
ently and really eager for a constitutional battle. It quickly 
revealed, moreover, that it did not merely stand for ecclesi- 
astical defense, but was largely particularist, as well. Wind- 
thorst, the leader, was an uncompromising Romanist, but he 
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was almost as markedly a Hanoverian ; his associates were nearly 
all like him, reactionaries in both religion and politics. Simul- 
taneously and similarly in France the league of peace formed 
by the conservatives had as members all the French bishops ; 
in a short time the monarchical revival was nothing but an 
annex to the tremendous ecclesiastical revival which organized 
religious processions and pilgrimages hitherto unparalleled. 
These were directed by Jesuit influence toward Paray-le-Monial, 
where in stentorian notes the pilgrims intoned demands on the 
" Sacred Heart " to save Rome and France. This could mean 
nothing less than what the French clerical journals avowed — 
to wit, that Henry V would declare war on sacrilegious Italy, 
usurper of the papal domains. Availing himself of the anxiety 
now general throughout Germany, Bismarck announced in Paris 
that war on Italy would be war on Germany. His busybody 
subordinate, Count von Arnim, was recalled in disgrace, all 
Germany applauded and the Emperor had to yield with what 
grace he could summon. The mere thought of renewed war 
sent a shudder throughout France ; the French monarchists — 
Legitimists, Orleanists and Imperialists — were confounded. 
The Comte de Chambord was never to be Henry V, either 
under the white flag of the Bourbons or the tricolor of modern 
France. Restoration was indefinitely postponed, and Mac- 
Mahon became a powerless, elective king with the style of 
president, while a parliamentary legislature took the reins of 
power. 

Thus were formed the latest governments of Germany and 
France : the democratic empire with a divine right king at its 
head, the parliamentary republic with the bureaucratic admin- 
istrative system of Napoleon. In both, therefore, contradictory 
hostile elements were artificially combined to create wholesome 
checks and balances, and in both there is a third power of 
tremendous vitality — namely, the Roman hierarchy. 

William M. Sloane. 



